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IN the matter of the application of the Hartford Life 
and Annuity company for a mandamus to compel Superin- 
tendent Fairman to issue a certificate entitling it to do 
business in this State, Justice Larned, of the Supreme 
Court, has denied the motion. Thus this safety fund 
co-operative concern can no longer do business in this 
State except in open defiance of the law. As it has also 
been excluded from several other States, its field of opera- 
tions is being gradually contracted, and it will eventually, 
no doubt, be forced to give up business entirely or confine 
itself to those “ underground” practices with which its 
managers seem so familiar. 





IN response to a communication from Superintendent of 
Insurance Fairman, the Attorney General of New York 
has given what is practically an adverse opinion as to the 
legality of co-operative “insurance” companies doing an 
accident business. The Attorney General holds that any 
mutual endowment or accidental association may legally 
issue accident certificates if organized under the general 
insurance law of the State. The benevolent law, however, 
under which co-operative societies are organized, stipu- 
lates that certificates or agreements issued or made with 
the members, must provide that the money or other aid be 
paid only in case of the decease or sickness of the benefi- 
ciary. ‘Che funds and business operations of associations 
organized under that law must be limited solely to benevo- 
lent or charitable uses. According to the opinion of the 
Attorney General, co-operative and all other associations 
wishing to do an accident insurance business, must organ- 
ize under the general insurance law of the State. Connec- 


ticut and other sister States should take their cue from this 
ruling. 





THE Superintendent of Insurance has refused to renew 
the certificate of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Washington—whose principal office is at Chicago—to do 
business in this State. During the past year, THE SPEC- 
TATOR has frequently called attention to the methods 
adopted by the present managers for “ freezing out ” policy- 





holders, transferring assets, etc., adopted by the present 
officers of the company. These methods, considered in 
connection with the reputation of the men who are man- 
ipulating the company, were sufficient to make us suspect 
that their policy is to wreck it, and to divert its assets from 
the policyholders’ to their own pockets. Insurance Com- 
missioner Clarke, of Massachusetts, seems to have come 
to the same conclusion, for, after refusing the company a 
license to do business in that State, he says in his annual 
report: 

The authority of the National Life Insurance Company of the United States to 
transact business in Massaqhusetts has also ceased during the year. The reported 
questionable manipulation of its assets, in regard to which information was asked, 
but withheld by its officers, and the equally questionable procedure of pretended 
agents to frighten its policyholders into a surrender of their claims for a fraction of 
their value, was a sufficient forfeiture of its rights to do business. The “‘ freezing- 
out” process adopted by the company in this and other States is discreditable and 
heartless in the extreme, and is damaging almost beyond estimate to the interests 
of legitimate life insurance. Policyholders have rights as well as companies, and 
such rights are entitled to equitable recognition. But when the reasonable comities 
of business are ignored, and policyholders literally robbed under cover of the flim- 
siest of technicalities and pretences, the provocation of distrust and condemnation 
should occasion no surprise. 

Superintendent Fairman has done good service to legiti- 
mate life insurance in refusing to permit the National Life 
to do business in the State hereafter. Thijs official action 
of the Insurance Departments of two important States 
should be sufficient to induce Mr. Sweigert, Auditor of the 
State of Illinois, who is responsible for insurance matters 
in that State, to examine the company, and take such 
measures as will be calculated to secure to policyholders 
such of the assets as still remain. 





LAWYERS have fattened quite extensively upon the 
assets of defunct life insurance companies, but they can- 
not always have their own way. Recently a lawyer named 
Sheldon applied to Justice Pratt, of Brooklyn, for an in- 
junction to restrain Superintendent Fairman from paying 
certain policyholders from funds in his possession. Mr. 
Sheldon claimed that these policyholders had assigned 
their claims to him, and if the Superintendent paid them 
directly he would lose his fees. Justice Pratt held that 
the courts were not instituted for the collection of lawyers’ 
fees, and refused to grant the injunction. If the courts, 
the Superintendent and receivers of insolvent companies 
would persistently ignore all claim agents, policyholders 
would fare somewhat better. There is never any neces- 
sity for policyholders employing aclaim agent to collect 
amounts due them from any corporation that happens to 
be in the hands of a receiver. It is the duty of the re- 
ceiver to settle with all claimants direct, and if he leaves 
any of the assets unappropriated himself, he will pay them 
to the claimant without the intervention of claim agents. 
It is not necessary that the small sums thus paid out should 
be run through the sieve of a middleman. But it is a 
strange fact, that while so many policyholders are clamor- 
ing over their wrongs, thousand of dollars appropriated to 
pay them remain unclaimed in the hands of receivers. 
Under existing laws, when a corporation gets into the 
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hands of a receiver, honest claimants regard it as a waste 
of time to try to collect the amounts due them. It is a 
foregone conclusion that they will at best get but a small 
percentage of their claims, with probabilities against 
realizing anything. This is, no doubt, the reason why 
sums awarded have not been claimed, the claimants having 
long since charged up their insurance to profit and loss and 
forgotten they had anything coming to them. 





IN other columns we print the pledge that is now being 
circulated among the companies for signature, as prelimi- 
nary to putting into operation the machinery provided for 
the Second District Association. We have heretofore 
given in detail the programme as laid down at the first 
meeting of the association, but no force can be given to 
this programme until the pledge referred to is signed by a 
sufficient number of companies to indicate that a reform is 
desired and the plan proposed an acceptable one. Thereis 
nothing in this pledge that need frighten any one; it imposes 
no obligations that are calculated to obstruct any one in 
the fair and legitimate prosecution of his business ; it sim- 
ply stipulates that certain conditions shall be observed 
alike by all companies. In signing this pledge, however, 
nothing is made binding; it is circulated simply to ascer- 
tain how many of the companies approve of the plan pro- 
posed ; another meeting must be held and definite action 
taken before anything thus far agreed upon becomes really 
binding. Until the adoption of a resolution naming a time 
when the new scheme shall go into effect, no company is 
committed to that plan. If not satisfied with the meeting 
yet to be held, any one can withdraw from the association. 
It is to be hoped that all company managers will sign this 
pledge and be present at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion to take part in its proceedings. They all complain 
that the business of fire underwriting is not profitable be- 
cause of the evil practices that prevail, and now, when an 
attempt is being made to reform those practices, all should 
come forward and take part in the proceedings that are 
calculated to secure the result desired. Meantime the 
efforts for the organization of a local tariff association are 
being pressed, with a fair prospect of success. The asso- 
ciation has adopted certain rates proposed, and agreed 
upon certain other matters, and a special committee of 
fifteen is now engaged in obtaining signatures of local 
underwriters to the agreement: Satisfactory progress has 
been made thus far, and it is confidently believed that 
enough companies will give in their allegiance to warrant 
the association putting the scheme in force. Still, the ex- 
perience of previous efforts in the same direction leaves 
room to doubt the success of the present movement. Two 
years ago a majority of the companies signed a similar 
agreement, but the attempt to reform rates and practices 
miscarried through the obstinacy of a few managers who 
were unwilling to bind themselves to any scheme that 
would compel them to do business in a straightforward, 
above-board manner. They would much like to see the 
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other companies tied up with an iron-clad agreement ang 
they left free to cut rates and violate all business rules at 
their pleasure. But these obstinate ones have found oyt 
that the better companies do not propose to be bound jp 
any such manner. and, therefore, there is a prospect that 
they will accept the reforms now proposed. With the 
Tariff Association organized and in reasonably fair work. 
ing order, a marked improvement in the business is sure 
to follow in other localities. New York is the key to the 
underwriting stronghold, and until reforms in practices are 
inaugurated here, it is useless to look for them elsewhere, 
From the movements now being pushed forward by the 
Tariff Association to improve local matters, and by the 
District Association to secure similar results in the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
we anticipate much good. It does not seem possible that 
a sufficient number of companies will refuse their co-opera- 
tion to defeat the movement. Matters certainly cannot be 
much if any worse than they have been, while if the new 
programme is carried out in good faith, it cannot fail to be 
of benefit to all. 





THE testimony taken thus far by the two legislative 
committees that are investigating the receivership robber- 
ies, shows that those unfortunate life companies that fell 
into the clutches of the receivers have been deliberately and 
persistently robbed in the most unblushing manner. Who- 
ever had anything to do with the proceedings in insolvency 
seems to have left his conscience entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and to have entered upon the work of pillage with a 
determination not to be outdone by any competitor. The 
amounts thus filched from the policyholders of these com- 
panies by receivers, referees, lawyers, and other vultures 
that pounced down upon the assets, are simply astounding, 
and the fact that these robberies have had judicial ap- 
proval must fill the public with amazement. That there 
was collusion between the Bench and the Bar to despoil* 
these insolvent companies is a conclusion that is made 
irresistible by the testimony, for certainly no honest judge 
would ever have approved some of the bills presented for 
his sanction. The least inquiry would have shown him, if 
common sense did not, that the amounts were wholly dis- 
proportionate to the service rendered. But the scheme of 
the plunderers was to make as much litigation as possible, 
and to delay the closing up of the companies while new 
programmes for plundering were being devised. Receiver 
O'Neill, of the Continental, and one or two other insolvent 
companies, presented a most piteous spectacle when on 
thé witness stand. His appointment was a purely polit- 
ical one, and when informed that it had been agreed upon, 
he did not appear to know whether the Continental was an 
insurance company ora railroad. His knowledge in the 
matter-did not seem to have progressed very much up to 
the time of his examination, for he had to be prompted by 
his chief clerk in answering many of the questions asked. 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
assets of the Continental was filtered through the referees, 
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c., into the hands of Tammany Hall for political 
purposes, for it will not for a moment be believed that 
Tammany politicians put the unknown O'Neill into such a 
“fat” position without getting some return for the favor. 
Of course, the books of the company will not show any 
disbursements for political purposes, but the exorbitant 
bills allowed politicians enabled them to make liberal con- 
tributions to the campaign funds. Very little has been 
brought out by the testimony as yet that had not been 
previously published by the insurance journals, but the fact 
ofits being taken by legislative committees attracts the at- 
tention of the public more generally. What good is to come 
of the investigation remains to be seen. If it does not result 
in some criminal prosecutions, in the impeachment of one 
or more judges, and the throwing over the bar of some 
lawyers, then it will miscarry most lamentably. That it 
will miscarry in these respects we do not doubt, for the 
principal plunderers will be shielded by those political 
leaders to whose schemes they have prostituted them- 
selves; it should result, however, in taking what remains 
of these insolvent companies out of the clutches of the 
hungry wolves who have so nearly despoiled them, and 
giving them into the control of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, under whose jurisdiction they should have been 


lawyers, et 


‘from the first. Another thing that should be accomplished 


by the investigations, is a repeal of all the laws relative to 
the closing up of insolvent corporations, and the substitu- 
tion of others more in consonance with common sense and 
common honesty. 





THE INCENDIARY ASH BARREL. 


HILE passing through the halls of a large building 

near Broadway, a few days since, which building is 
numerously occupied by offices, we noticed a smell of 
smoke, and being on the alert for fire, we instituted an 
investigation to trace the odor to its origin. This was soon 
found to be in an ash barrel, hidden away in a small closet 
under the stairs, the woodwork surrounding which adjoined 
the elevator shaft. Some careless office boy had thrown 
office rubbish and live coals into the ash barrel, and when 
we discovered it, the rubbish was burning briskly, the sides 
of the barrel were well under way, the little closet was full of 
smoke, and all the conditions for a first-class fire were pres- 
ent. The incendiary ash barrel having been discovered in 
time, was frustrated in its designs upon the lives and prop- 
erty of respectable citizens. -Efforts to extinguish the fire, 
however, were delayed somewhat by the fact that, when 
an attempt was made to apply the fire extinguisher so con- 
spicuously displayed in the hall, it would not work, long 
neglect having rendered it useless. A bucket or two of 
water from one of the offices finally did the work, but not 
until the smoke had pervaded all the upper floors, fright- 
ening a hundred or more men and women employed in the 
building, some of whom sought safety in hurried flight 
down the stairs, while others departed by way of the 





scuttle and neighboring roofs. Had the fire been left to 
smolder in the barrel until night, it would have commu- 
nicated at once to the stairway and elevator shaft, and 
there would have been a first-class fire of “unknown” 
origin. On the days when street cleaning regulations re- 
quire ash barrels to be set out on the sidewalk for removal, 
it is not an unusual thing to find the rubbish in them 
smoking from the heat of hot ashes or live coals, and one 
day last week two policemen might have been seen in 
Maiden Lane extinguishing a small conflagration in an ash 
barrel that had suddenly burst into flames. The expe- 
riences of city firemen teach that in many of the noblest 
of our city buildings the incendiary ash barrel is to be 
found on nearly every floor. It is made the receptacle for 
ashes and rubbish of all kinds, and subjected to no more 
careful supervision than is accorded by the office boy, 
whose stupidity and recklessness are proverbial. Where 
the ash barrel is not kept as a convenient catch-all 
for thoughtless persons to exercise their carelessness upon, 
there is sure to be found in the hallway of these numer- 
ously-tenanted buildings, or in some out-of-the-way corner, 
a rubbish heap, upon which are piled the daily sweepings 
of the floors, the contents of waste baskets, and such other 
rubbish as accumulates in offices. A half burned match, 
the stub of a cigar, or the cigarette hastily thrown away by 
the office boy on the approach of his master, not unfre- 
quently finds lodgement in these rubbish heaps, and an in- 
cipient fire started. A large majority of the fire alarms in 
all large cities result from small fires originating from 
acts of carelessness and recklessness, and many of 
them are traced to the incendiary ash barrel and rub- 
bish heap. Tenants of buildings indulge in many 
loose practices in their business places that they would 
not tolerate for an instant in property owned by them- 
selves—unless they were over-insured and ready to sell out 
to the insurance companies. If the truth could be ascer- 
tained regarding those numerous burnings set down in 
official reports under the head of “origin unknown,” we 
do not doubt but a very large proportion of them would 
ke found to proceed from carelessness as gross as that 
which hides an ash barrel in a stairway closet or permits 
an unsightly heap of rubbish to accumulate in an out-of- 
the-way corner. 

Underwriters are partly to blame for this costly careless- 
ness ; first, by insuring property at its full value, or in ex- 
cess of its value; and, second, by not adopting and enforc- 
ing more rigid rules for the prevention of fire. More 
frequent inspections of insured property would bring to 
light many of these incendiary arrangements, but under- 
writers cannot make daily inspections of insured property, 
and, as a consequence, they pay many losses that such in- 
spections would have prevented. They cause thorough 
surveys of all buildings to be made before accepting them 
for insurance, but these surveys, giving more particularly 
the plan of the buildings and the architectural hazards 
and exposures, do not take the place of careful inspections 
relative to the practices and habits of their occupants. 
These surveys are made in the lump, and supplied to all 
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the companies in chart form; they are exceedingly valu- 
able as showing the charter and construction of buildings, 
but they do not descend to those careful examinations 
that would reveal incendiary ash barrels and_ rubbish 
heaps. Besides, a survey once made of a building lasts 
for all time, unless important changes are made in its 
architectural features, while the incendiary ash barrel and 
rubbish heap are the creation of a few hours, making their 
appearance at the will of an irresponsible janitor or slov- 
enly office boy. These, however, are only illustrations of 
the numerous hazards that are introduced into many of 
our most elegant and costly buildings, by irresponsible, 
thoughtless persons, without the knowledge of the under- 
writer or the remonstrance of the owner of the property. 
The owner does not like to offend his tenants by meddling 
with what seems to be such trifling matters, especially as 
he is careful to be fully insured, and the tenants are careless 
because they have no interests at stake. Especially in 
apartment houses for families, and in the thickly crowded 
tenement houses, as well as in those buildings numerously 
occupied as offices and by small manufacturers, does this 
hazard of carelessness make itself most prominent. “ What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s;” and men who, in 
their own affairs, are noted for care and prudence, when 
associated together lay aside all sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. The proper remedy for this costly neglect is 
frequent and unexpected inspections by underwriters, and 
the prompt cancellation of policies when recklessness of 
this kind is discovered. It is only by such heroic treat- 
ment that property-owners can be made to realize that 
they have responsibilities regarding the fire hazard, even 
if they are insured. As illustrating how little property- 
owners appreciate the fact that they have such responsi- 
bility, a gentleman whose business is the selling of fire 
extinguishers, told us recently that the greatest difficulty 
he has to contend with is the apathy of the owners of 
buildings needing fire protection. They readily admit the 
usefulness of the extinguishers, but claim that it is the 
duty of the insurance companies to buy them. “The fire 
risk belongs to them,” they say; “if the building burns 
they must pay the loss; we pay them to assume the risk, 
and if they want additional fire protection let them pro- 
vide it.” It is only when property owners are convinced 
that it will lessen the cost of their insurance, that they 
are willing to take the necessary precautions to prevent or 
extinguish fires. But there is a vast amount of sham 
about the so-called means of fire protection placed in 
buildings ; they are put there to deceive the underwriters 
and get the benefit of low rates. Inspectors should be 


familiar with all kinds of fire appliances, and be able to: 


distinguish between that which is of value and its worth- 
less counterfeit. There is within rifle-shot of our ‘office a 
building of pretentious proportions and appearance, hav- 
ing insurance offices within and upon all sides of it, that 
makes a great show of. fire extinguishing appliances; on 
every floor there is a reel of hose connected with a stand- 
pipe, and chemical extinguishers placed high up out of 
‘reach; but the hose is of a cheap quality that will not 
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hold water, while the extinguishers have not been takey 
off their shelves or examined for years, and proj 
would not be available if needed for use. But these ap 
pliances were sufficient to deceive the underwriters ang 
secure a reduction from the rates that would otherwiy 
have been charged for insurance upon the building, Logg 
fire appliances, however, are seldom of value to the build. 
ing they are intended to protect, however perfect they be 
unless placed in the care of responsible persons to log 
after and use them. 

In New York City, frequent inspections of buildings 
should be provided for and insisted upon by underwrite 
The upper stories of so many business places are occupied 
by small manufacturers, the fire hazard is greatly increased, 
From Fourteenth street to Liberty there is scarcely a 
building where some manufacturing is not in progress atal 
hours of the day and night. Most of these industries ap 
of a light character, employing large quantities of com 
bustible material, which add greatly to the danger from 
fire which is inherent in the buildings themselves. It js 
said that within the boundaries named, the manufacturing 
industries exceed those of any single city or village in th 
country. Among them the incendiary ash barrel and mb 
bish heap are to be encountered with a frequency tha 
should strike terror to the hearts of underwriters. Her 
inspections should be frequent, and property owners made 
to realize that unless proper precautions are provided 
against fire they can get no insurance. Nothing short of 
a summary cancellation of policies will arouse them toa 
proper sense of their responsibilities and teach them that 
carelessness and recklessness are offences against the com 
munity that must be punished. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


ALTHOUGH it is known that about four-fifths of the companies doin 
business in this city have signed the tariff association agreement, thereis 
an unaccountable hitch in the proceedings which may or may not preveal 
its final consummatioz. We are informed that the two prominent com 
panies who decline to join in the plan accepted by the remaining cor 
panies are the Germania and Williamsburgh City. The refusal of te 
last-named will not create much disappointment. Perhaps it would hart 
more of a surprise if that company had joined, but there is a genuine 
gret that the Germania, which in past days has been a stout board com 
pany, has not seen fit to add its name to the signers of the agreement. We 
are informed that there is yet a possible chance of harmonizing these or 
flicting elements. 


Our neighbors, The Puck Printing Company, had a ghastly subjed 
for a cartoon in the fire on their premises last week. They may regard the 
fire as funny but we wonder how they liked the “ adjusters ” wko 
the loss. Probably they didn’t think the insurance part of the affair com 
cal, especially for the companies. 

* * * 


WE take pleasure in stating that through all the unfavorable reports 
the American business done by the Canada Fire and Marine, of Hamilton 
no suspicion rests upon the entire good faith of its management ia doing 
all that is possible to discharge the company’s honest liabilities. 
managing director, Charles Cameron, is a retired merchant of H 
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and one of the most honorable men in the Dominion. He has invested | ever, of counting its thirty-fifth renewal before the loss came. The owner 


heavily of his private fortune in the stock of the company, and his fellow 
shareholders, like himself, have suffered severely in pocket by the misfor- 
qunes of the company. Evidently they were not proof against the glib 
tongues and ready letter writers on this side of the line who persuaded 
the company to engage in American business and write on doubtful 
special hazards contrary to their own interests. 

* * * 


We hear that the Newark Fire has resumed its agency in New York, 
from which the company withdrew a few monthsago. This office has in- 
dulged in the luxury of four agents in three years, viz., Anderson & Stan- 
ton, A. A. Peck, Tilyou & Parker, and lastly their newly appointed repre- 
sentatives, Ogden & Ketzmeyer. We trust they have found a resting-place 
at last. It is acknowledged by all that Cephas M. Woodruff makes an excel- 
lent president. The company now has well invested assets of $726,441.93; 
over $200,000 of which is in United States registered bonds. 


* * % 


Tuk president of a city company bewailed his bad luck the other day when 
the story circulated down-town that Warren Ward & Co’s, furniture factory 
was in ruins, and a third alarm had been sounded to save Lord & Taylor 
from danger. He said he didn’t mind furniture risks at fair rates, but to 
take a risk on Crosby street for this firm at sixty cents, loaded down with 
privileges to varnish, upholster, repair and finish furniture, and have it 
transferred to even a worse locality in Twentieth street, without an addi- 
tional premium, was, ‘‘ too utterly too stupid” for anything. He stamped 
his foot with rage and ordered one of the office force to immediately ex- 
amine the registers to ascertain if there were ‘‘more of the damphocol 
risks.” Of course, this was an unseemly exhibition of passion, but we 


. fear it was only the outward manifestation of an inward feeling troubling 


many righteous souls at this time. The companies which insured the 
Pond’s Extract building in Brooklyn, E. D., at fifty cents, and caught a 
respectable sized loss last Friday night, are inthe same boat. 


* *% * 


AN agency company having been unexpectedly caught with two lines on 
one risk, one written at its down-town and the other at its up-town office, 
found on inquiry that the risks were placed by different brokers. Being 
resolved to cancel one or the other, it was first resolved to try a little 
strategy on rates. The up-town man wastold that he must cancel or 
raise the rate, and the down-town man was served with similiar information. 
The regular rate was one percent. First the down-town man raised his 
price a quarter, and the up-town man saw him and offered five cents bet- 
ter. This see-saw game continued until the rate was raised to one and a- 
half, when the down-town man succumbed. He said he had bartered 
away his twenty-five per cent commission, but the up-town fellow got 
thirty-three and beat him. 


* * * 


Tue Havemeyer & Elder refinery loss has been finally adjusted with a 
total loss on building and machinery and a small salvage equal to about 
two per cent on the policies on the stock. The companies which were led 
into the belief at the start that there would be considerable salvage will be 
disappointed, particularly the French and English offices not represented 
here at all. The proofs were served on Saturday last. 


* * * 


Ture is considerable quiet gossip among the offices in this city on the 
subject of the compensation allowed the committee on adjustment of 
losses. It is an old greivance and has proved an unpleasant one on vari- 
ous prior occasions. There is some criticism as to the regularity with 
which one or two parties manage to secure appointments on loss com- 
Mittees, in which their companies are interested, and there are persons 
mean enough to insinuate that they are over-paid by the allowances to 
committees. There was an allowance of a thousand dollars in a recent 
case, and five hundred in another, in either of which a competent adjuster 
could have been hired to do the whole work for half these sums. The 
The adjustment ex- 
Penses are evidently plums for somebody. 


* * * 


Tuere was a loss on a building down-town last week participated in by 
one of the oldest city companies. This office enjoyed the pleasure, how- 





of the property probably thought a thousand times he had been fooling 
away his money, paying it out for insurance so many years, but he got 
partly even at last. As the loss was partial and slight, the thirty-five 
year renewal man is still ahead. These experiences rarely develop into 
exemptions, even when prolonged, although we understand that there is 
a company which still renews the earliest policies issued at the time of its 
organization in 1850, and has a record showing that it issued over eighteen 
hundred policies on city property before it made a loss. 


= * * 
THE question now agitating the fire insurance companies and agents of 
this city is which is the greater, four-fifths or one-fifth? and whether one- 


fifth should govern four-fifths? This is about the whole trouble with the 
proposed tariff association agreement. 


% * * 


To the credit of the smaller city offices who have been accused in and 
out of season of writing risks on property out of the State at less than 
local tariff rates, it must be stated that they are treating those offers very 
cautiously at this time. Whether it is the experience of the Malley fire, 
or the prospective obligation to respect local tariffs imposed by the Tariff 
Association, we cannot decide, but certainly the brokers who have heretofore 
made a specialty of this business are in a state of mutiny already, because 
their low priced renewals are in danger. If the large companies will 
meet them on this ground, it is believed no further trouble will ensue 
about outside risks. 


* * * 


WE hear of constant complaints from parties whose rates have been raised 
in the upper portion of the dry goods district by constructive charges for 
special hazards (without any changes in the risks since last year), by which 
rates are advanced thirty cents without warning. This is the point of re- 
cent action of the Local Board, and causes some hardships. We have 
been informed that risks heretofore written freely at eighty cents, are 
now charged one dollar and ten cents ; and what causes the most irritation 
is that these same risks are taken by the companies without stint in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere at fifty cents. Our local underwriters owe it to 
themselves to do away with this inconsistency which bears upon their 
good faith. A shirt factory over a dry goods store in Brooklyn is plainly 
worth more than fifty cents, or else a similar risk in Broadway can be 
written at twice that on this side of the East river. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 


Some Abat tof Excit ton Insurance Matters.—The Receivership Investiga- 
tions.—How the Politicians worked the Continental Mine—Senator Facobs' Bill 
relative to Insolvent Companies not likely to pass—The Bill to Tax Life Insurance 
Companies again brought to the front—The Granger Co-operatives, 





[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Tuere has not been as much excitement here this week over affairs re- 
lating to insurance as was expected. The Senate committee was prevented 
from going on with its examination of Receiver Pierson’s accounts and 
his enormous item of sundries, owing to the absence of Senator Titus on 
the committee, who was called home to attend the funeral of a brother. 
That examination was therefore postponed until this week. The reports 
received of the developments in the investigation made by the Assembly 
committee has awakened unusual interest among politicians, who seem to 
have discovered that the defunct Continental Life was long since turned 
into a mine for the politicians, lawyers and confidential friends of the Boss 
of Tammany to work. The testimony shows that they have worked it 
thoroughly and have taken hold of every vein in the mine, What other 
political factions have had a receiver to open the doors of a detunct life 
insurance mine to them, will perhaps be developed before the investiga- 
tion is concluded. If it all results in the enactment of some law to pro- 
tect the funds of such companies in the future, then this investigation wilt 
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not have been in vain. As yet, there is no Jaw proposed that covers the 
question and makes the repetition of the ‘piratical work of the past im- 
possible in the future. The bill introduced two or three weeks since by 
Senator Jacobs, to place the work of closing up insolvent insurance com- 
panies in the hands of the department, is meeting with a decided opposi- 
tion, andis pronounced dangerous. The opposition started with the argu- 
ment that it would be impolitic and unwise to give to the power which is 
charged with supervision over insurance companies, the authority to 
wind them up and administer upon their assets. From that point, they 
are now pointing to the fate of the companies, should such a man as John 
F. Smyth be again placed at the head of the department and called upon 
to exercise the authority conferred in Mr. ‘Jacobs’ bill. There has been 
sufficient development in that line of talk to apparently settle the question 
that Mr. ‘Jacobs’ bill for the department to act as receiver will hardly 
pass this session. If it shows any particular strength, the opponents pro- 
pose to unearth the facts in regard to the operations of the department, a 
few years ago, in connection with the funds of the National Life, and develop 
a scandal that will’surprise the public. Since this new phase of the’question 
has been brought up a few of the Senators and Asssemblymen are looking 
around to see what they can do in the shape of legislation to satisfy the 
public that they have done all that is within their power to arrest the abuse 
and prevent the repetition of the scandals in the future. 

On Friday last, Mr. Hunt of Jefferson, who offered the resolution under 
which the Assembly committee was appointed to investigate the insurance 
receivers, introduced a bill to regulate the appointment and the fees of 
receivers hereafter. 

It provides that every application hereafter made for the appointment of 
a receiver of a corporation shall be made at a term of the court held in 
and for the judicial district in which the principal business office of the 
corporation was located at the commencement of the action wherein such 
receiver is appointed, and any order appointing a receiver otherwise made 
shall be void. No receiver hereafter apointed shall be allowed or receive 
as compensation for his services as such receiver for any one year a sum 
exceeding in the aggregate the sum of $5000, and any allowance in excess of 
such sum shall be without authority of law and void. All orders appoint- 
ing receivers of corporations shall designate therein one or more places of 
deposit wherein all funds of the corporation not needed for immediate dis- 
bursement shall be deposited, and no deposits or investment of such trust 
funds shall be made elsewhere except upon the order of the court upon 
due notice given,to the Attorney General. It shall be the duty of any re- 
ceiver of an insurance, banking or railroad corporation or trust company 
to report quarterly to the General Term of the Supreme Court held in the 
department wherein he was appointed, on the first day of the first sitting 
after the expiration of such quarter, an account exhibiting in detail the re- 
ceipts of his trust, and the expenses paid and incurred therein during the 
preceding quarter; and it shall be unlawful for any receiver of the char- 
acter specified in this section, to pay to any attorney or counsel any costs, 
fees or allowances, until the amount thereof shall have been stated to the 
General Term in this manner, as expenses incurred, and shall have been 
approved by that court or by an order of the court duly entered. Of the 
intention to file such account as aforesaid, the Attorney General shall be 
given eight days notice in writing. 

The bill of Mr. Raines requiring the application on which policies are 
based, and the by-laws referred to in the policy as part of the contract, 
shall be attached to each life and accident insurance policy issued to a 
citizen of this State hereafter, has passed the Assembly agd is now in the 
possession of the Senate committee. The enactment of that into a law 
will debar many persons from applying for an insurance upon their life. 

The Senate committee has made no report on bills before it during the 
past week, while the Assembly committee has only acted upon the co- 
operative fire insurance bills that have been sent to it. It has reported 
Senator Pitts’ bill heretofore noticed as having passed the Senate. This is 
to enlarge the territorial limits of co-operative fire insurance companies. 

Senator Kiernan has started on a new line of insurance, and purposes 
that companies can take in wind-storms and tornadoes, and allow people 
to have their chimneys and awnings insured. He has introduced a bill 
entitled, “‘ An act to authorize joint stock fire insurance companies to issue 
policies providing against loss or damage by wind-storms and tornadoes.” 
It is as follows: 

SECTION 1. All joint stock fire insurance companies organized under the 


provisions of the general insurance acts known as chapter 308 of the laws of 
1849 and chapter 466 of the laws of 1853, and the acts amendatory thereof 
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and supplemental thereto, are hereby authorized to issue policies Providing 
against loss or damage by wind-storms or tornadoes. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill to tax life insurance companies has again made its appearang 
in the legislature. Mr. Benedict, of Ulster, introduced it in the same 
form that it made its appearance last year, and it is now before the cop, 
mittee. The following is the full text of the bill as now introduced: 


Section 1. Every life insurance company incorporated or organize 
under the laws of this State shall annually, on or before the first day 
March, pay to the comptroller of the State, as a tax on its corporate fran, 
chise or business, a sum equal to the per centum hereinafter specified upg, 
the surplus held by such company on the thirty-first day of December 9 
the preceding year, that is to say, for the year eighteen hundred and eighy. 
two one and one-quarter per centum, and for every year thereafter three. 
quarters of one per centum, computed as above provided. 

Sec. 2, Whenever any policy or other contract of insurance issued jy 
made by any company incorporated or organized under the laws of this 
State, on any life, shall be surrendered or be declared forfeited, or purchase 
or acquired by the company issuing the same, the company shall paya ta 
to the comptroller of this State as a tax on the corporate franchise or busi. 
ness of such company of seven per centum on the net value thereof a. 
cording to the legal standard of the State at the time of the forteiture o 
surrender, deducting from such amount the moneys paid for the surrende 
of such policy to the holder thereof, provided that nothing herein cop. 
tained shall be construed to impose a tax upon any such policy or othe 
contract of insurance, the forfeiture of which is waived by the company, 
and the president and secretary of such corporation shall, within ten days 
after the first day of February in each year, make under oath and sign 
and forward a return to the comptroller of the State showing in detail al] 
policies or contracts of insurance which have been so surrendered or de. 
clared forfeited, and the amount of moneys paid by the company on such 
surrender, and the amount of tax thereon as herein imposed, during the 
year ending with the preceding thirty-first day of December. And foreach 
failure to make such report the company shall pay a penalty of one hun. 
dred dollars for each day such default may continue ; and the same maybe 
recovered for the use of the State in a suit to be brought by the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 3. On or before the first day of March in each year, every com. 
pany subject to the tax imposed by this act shall make to the comptroller 
a return verified bythe oath of its president or vice-president, and actuary 
or secretary, setting forth as of the thirty-first day of December next pre. 
ceding, the aggregate assets or property of the company, as determined by 
the Insurance Department; the aggregate liabilities of the company, in- 
cluding the reserve required by law upon policies in force ; the surplus 
held by the company—which for the purpose of this act is defined to be 
the excess of the aggregate assets above the said aggregate liabilities—and 
the comptroller shall thereupon, if satisfied of the correctness of the te 
turn, settle the amount of the tax due from such company under this act, 
and require the company to pay the amount thereof into the State treasury 
within fifteen days ; and if any company shall neglect or refuse, for thirty 
days from such notice, to pay such tax, ten per centum of the amount 
thereof shall be added thereto, with the costs of collection, and the whole 
collected as taxes upon corporations in arrears are now collected by law, 

Sec. 4. If the comptroller shall suspect the accuracy of any return undet 
this act he may refer such return to the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, whose duty it shall be to examine the return and report it to 
the comptroller with his certificate showing what corrections, if any, 
should be made therein, or the comptroller may take any other proceed. 
ing to satisfy himself of the accuracy of such return and to correct the 
same ; and upon such corrected or certified return the comptroller shall 
proceed for the collection of the tax as provided in the preceding section, 
and for the purpose of examining and correcting such return, the Super 
intendent of the Insurance Department shall have and exercise all the 
powers and duties conferred on him by chapter four hundred and sixty- 
three of the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-three, relating to the re 
turns and examinations of life insurance companies, 

Sec. 5. If any officer of any life insurance company required by the pre- 
ceding sections to make and execute a return shall refuse or willfully 
neglect to make or execute the same, such officer shall be guilty of a mis 
demeanor, and any such officer who in such return shall make a willful 
false statement shall be subject to the pains and penalties of perjury. All 
taxes unpaid when due by any company under this act may be collected 
by action brought in the Supreme Court in the name of the people of the 
State by the Attorney-General at the instance of the comptroller, and in 
such action the court may issue an injunction restraining the furthet 
prosecution of the business of the corporation named therein until such 
tax due and unpaid, together with the interest and the costs of the action, 
are paid, and until the return required by this act is made. 

Sec. 6. Life insurance companies shall hereafter be exempt from asses* 
ment and taxation for State purposes except upon their real estate and as 
herein provided, but they shall in all other respects be liable to asses* 
ment and taxation as heretofore. 

Sec. 7. The taxes imposed by this act shall be paid to the treasury of 
the State, to be held for the object specified : that is to say, for the gen 
fund, and the payment in every successive fiscal year of the expenses, 
claims and demands which shall be a lawful charge upon the fund 
such tax shall continue to be laid. 

Sec. 8, This act shall take effect immediately. 
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Two more bills to amend the town co-operative fire insurance acts of 
1879 and 1880 have been introduced—both in the Assembly—by Mr. 
Raines, of Ontario, and both have been favorably reported. The pur- 
poses of these bills appear to be to give to town insurance companies 
organized under the act of 1879 the liberal features possessed by the 
county co-operative companies, organized under the county co-operative 
act. Most of the amendments are taken bodily from the county co-opera- 
tive statute. The first of Mr. Raines’ bills is as follows : 

SEcTION I. Section ten of chapter two hundred and eighty-seven of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, entitled An Act to Provide 
for the Formation of County and Town Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Companies, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. ro. It shall be the duty of the secretary, within ten days, to notify 
every person who belongs to the company, by written or printed notice, 
signed by the secretary, that an assessment has been made, and the 
amount due from him or them as their share of the loss or damage 
as determined by said directors or executive committee, and the time 
when and to whom such amount must be paid ; but no such time shall be 
less tan thirty or more than sixty days from the date of such notice ; the 
cost and expense of collection to be regulated by the by-laws of the com- 
pany ; such notice may be served personally, or by mail ; and if by mail, 
it shall be deposited in the post office at the place where the principal 
office is located, directed to each person assessed at his, her or their place 
of residence or business, and the postage prepaid. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The second bill of Mr. Raines amends chapter two hundred and 
eighty-seven of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, as 


amended by chapter three hundred and ninety-seven of the laws of 


eighteen hundred and eighty, and is, in fact, an amendment to both of 
these acts. The following is the full text: 

SecTION 1. Section two of chapter two hundred and eighty-seven of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, as amended by section two of 
chapter three hundred and ninety-seven of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and eighty, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec, 2. Every company formed according to the provisions of this act 
shall choose of their members not less than five nor more than nine direc- 
tors in the case of town insurance companies or associations, nor less than 
nine directors, nor more than the number of one from each town, in case of 
county insurance companies or associations within the territorial limits of 
said company or association, whose duty it shall be to manage the business 
of the company or association, and who shall hold their office for one year 
or until others are elected and qualified, and said directors shall choose from 
the members of said company or association a president, a secretary, anda 
treasurer, and such other officers as their by-laws shall prescribe. All 
officers shall be elected by ballot. The business and corporate powers of 
the companies or associations incorporated under this act shall be exer- 
cised by said board of directors, subject to the by-laws of the company or 
association. The by-laws shall prescribe the number of directors 
necesssary to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and 
may provide for an executive committee for such purposes as may be 
necessary, and may require officers to give such bonds as the interests of 
the company may require. 

Sec. 2, Section three of chapter three hundred and ninety-seven of the 
_ of eighteen hundred and eighty is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 3, The directors of any company formed under this act may issue 
policies of insurance, signed by the president and secretary, agreeing in 
the name of said company to pay all damages, not exceeding the amount 
insured, done to dwelling houses, barns and their contents, and other 
buildings not more hazardous, and buildings in incorposated cities or 
villages detached at such distance as the by-laws of the company may pre- 
scribe, and their contents, and live stock owned on the premises, caused 
by fire or lightning, during the time mentioned in the policy of the 
insured ; said company shall not issue policies for less than one year or 
more than five years ; and they shall not insure more than seven thousand 
dollars in any one rmsk. The company may issue more than one policy 
to one person, firm or corporation having separate or detached buildings, 
that this act or the by-laws of said company do not prohibit the said com- 
pany from insuring, Every policy issued shall have attached thereto a 
printed copy of the by-laws and regulations of the company. 

Sec. 3. Section four of chapter three hundred and ninety-seven of the 
a of eighteen hundred and eighty is hereby amended so as to read as 
ollows : 

Sec. 3. No company organized pursuant to the provisions of this act 
shall insure any building or property out of the limits of the territory 
comprised in the articles of association adopted in the formation of the 
company, except when a person or member of the company, who has a 
farm extended beyond the line of the said limits on which he resides, has 
buildings on that part beyond, in which case such buildings and their 
contents may be insured, together with his other buildings ; nor shall any 
compdny insure any property other than dwelling houses, barns, and their 
contents, other buildings not more hazardous, buildings in incorporated 
villages or cities detached such distance from any other building as the 
by-laws of the company may prescribe, from any other building, and their 
contents, and live stock owned upon such property. 


The Assembly Insurance Committee has become very peaceful and 





modest. The Chairman has fallen back into his position just as though 
he had never resigned, white the leaders of the combination of six who 
set up the job for a rake from the receiver, have become humble and have 
promised to behave themselves in the future. 

Judge Learned, of Albany, has denied the application of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Company for a mandamus to compel Superintendent 
Fairman to accept the statement of the company and renew its authority to 
do business in this State. RANDOLPH. 


ALBANY, March 20, 1882. 





CINCINNATI. 


An Unfavorable Insurance Outlookh—A Marine Board of Underwriters at Cincinnati 
— Whisky Risks—Agency and other Changes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue general outlook for business in underwriting has been rather dull 
during the past month, though the indications are that such will show 
signs of improvement ere long. 

The business of February, as compared with that of January, showed a 
considerable falling off, especially in marine insurance, in which a general 
stagnation was caused to a great extent by the recent high water all along 
the Ohio. 

A Marine Board of Underwriters has been lately established in this city, 
for the regulation and adjustment of losses in that class of insurance. 
Every loss will be referred to the committee, so that those not being fam- 
iliar with the different laws and regulations will have the advantage of se- 
curing the necessary information. The step meets with general approba 
tion, and will have a decided tendency towards improving the condition 
of marine insurance. 

Business in whisky risks has been quict of late, in consequence of the 
uncertainty regarding probable changes in taxation of this article. 

The following agency changes have taken place since my last: The 
agency for the Lorillard of New York was transferred, on the Ist inst., 
from A. A. Long to John P. Whiteman ; and the agency for the Ohio of 
Dayton was recently placed with Geo. W. Neff. 

On the rst inst. Messrs. Long and Sturm dissolved partnership, and the 


former gentleman has since associated himself in business with Mr. Per- 
kins. 24 


Hon. Joseph F. Wright, ex-Commissioner of Insurance for the State of 
Ohio, and now General Agent for the same State in the interests of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company, of New York, and Major James B. 
Day, General Agent for Kentucky for the same company, have united 
their agencies under the firm name of Wright & Day, having offices in Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville. Both these gentlemen possess large and varied 
experience as Life Underwriters, and with two such able representatives 
the Washington may safely reckon upon its fair quota of business in the 
districts named. RIADA. 


CrncinnaTI, O., March 18, 1882. 


CHICAGO. 

Fire Patrol Report for 1881—Semi-Annual Meeting of the Union at Detroit— 

Arrival of ¥ohn C. Mills, Manager of the London and Provincial—Underground 
Insurance in Chicago. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE annual report of the Fire Patrol Committee to the Chicago Un- 
derwriters has béen published. The committee speaks as follows of the 
stock yards fire, and the proposition of Superintendent Bullwinkle to 
establish.a patrol house in the stock yards district: ‘‘ The attention of 
the packers was attracted to his (Superintendent Bullwinkle’s) systematic 
method, and suggested that the underwriters establish a patrol there ; the 
packers to furnish the building and entire equipment, including chemical 
engine, and pay one-half of the expense of maintaining same. The pro- 
position was accepted by the underwriters, and the details left with this 
committee to perfect. The patrol house is now nearly completed, and 
will be connected by a system of automatic signals with every packing 
and warehouse in the district, besides having the telephone company 
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located in it. The patrol will have entire charge of the watch-clocks of 
the different establishments, and will be able to tell at any hour of the 
night whether the watchmen in the different houses are doing their duty. 
Under the supervision of the superintendent, many of the improvements 
demanded by the underwriters have been made and others are in pro- 
gress—the effect of all being to give confidence in the future of the stock 
yards business.” The expenses of the patrol during the past year aggre- 
gated $28,729.10. The estimated expenses of the three patrols for the 
year 1882 are about $36,000 to $38,000. The number of fires extinguished 
by the patrols during the year was fifty-six, the insurance involved in 
which amounted to $1,167,772.90, and the insurance loss was $953. The 
report shows very creditable work rendered during the year. 

The Chicago members of the Union returned home this morning, from 
a three days’ session at Detroit. The meeting was a very harmonious one, 
and the business appears to have been transacted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, as there were no disgruntled countenances to be seen on the 
street to-day. The committee of peacemakers appointed at the last 
meeting to urge upon Chicago underwriters the propriety of a union of 
the Board and Exchange made no report, and very probably had none to 
make. 

John C. Mills, resident manager of the London and Provincial, arrived 
in the city this morning with the unionists. At this writing, nobody has 
been appointed to represent the company in this city or in the West. 
There are several applicants for the position. 

Rents on La Salle street will be advanced from twenty-five to forty per 
cent this spring, and there will be more moving than there has been for 
several years back. It is to be hoped that agents, in their removals, will 
not leave their dead signs behind them. There are some signs of com- 
panies which have gone out of business, that have actually become eye- 
sores and a disgrace to the street. 

The case of P. G. Gardner, the alleged embezzling agent and broker 
was given an airing yesterday by the daily press. It has been intimated 
that there is not an agent on the street who is not more or less engaged 
in the underground business. We will not vouch for the truth of this 
assertion, and yet it is well known that this is true of a large number of 
our local offices. There are agents, who would deny with indignation the 
assertion that they were cutting rates, who nevertheless are guilty of en- 
gaging in this practice. One of our local companies is very largely en- 
gaged in this business, and it is reported made a very large sum of 
money last year from commissions on this class of business. It is the 
duty of the Auditor of State to protect the companies which are legally 
authorized to do business in this State and which pay the expenses of the 
Insurance Department, in their rights to the business. We venture the 
assertion that nineteen-twentieths of the agents here are opposed to un- 
derground insurance, and yet they do it covertly because the others are 
engaged in this practice. It is very demoralizing, and every effort should 
be made to stop it. There is another disreputable and dangerous practice, 
as the case of Gardner proved, in which several agents on La Salle street 
are engaged, viz. :—gambling on the Board of Trade and in the bucket- 
shops with their companies’ money. We hope that those engaged in this 
practice will take the hint, and avoid exposure. 

I see by an Associated Press dispatch that the National Life Insurance 
Company, of Washington, headquarters here, has been refused a license 
to do business in New York State. There is, we presume, no power to 
prevent the officers and directors of this company from freezing out its 
policyholders, and there is no reason to doubt that this is what they are 
engaged in. The company’s expenditures grow larger every year. 

Cuicaco, March 18, 1882. DELTA. 








GERMAN insurance employees are not very highly paid, at least com- 
panies are not of a phenomenally generous character. Last New Years, 
the Germania, of Stettin, introduced the idea of the employees contribut- 
ing something or nothing (it was very often the latter), to the pension 
fund for the officials of the company. Even the attempt at “ charity at 
home” was appreciated to only a very small extent, 218 persons con- 
tributing only some 140 marks 75 pfennings, somewhere about $30, or an 
average of fourteen cents each. This serves to show, too, what a very 
rotten seed some of the mutual pensioning arrangements are. But why did 
not the Germania insure its officials ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Precautions Against the Fire Hazard of Electric Lights, 


EDWARD ATKINSON, the President of the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, after thoroughly investigating the dangers which 
may occur from the use of the electric light, and other relative matters, has issueq 
a comprehensive and thorough report on this subject, for the use of the members 
of the company. ‘‘It having become apparent that the mutual insurance companies 
must probably accept methods of lighting factories by some kind of electric light 
as a part of the risk to-be covered by them,” Mr. Atkinson thought that a complete 
investigation of the present condition of the art became necessary. In making the 
investigation, several of the electric light works were previously visited by the 
above-named gentleman, and a series of questions were submitted to all electric 
light companies in this country of which a record could be obtained. Annexed to 
the report are letters from the West, on the Brush and the Edison electric light 
companies. All companies which have ignored the series of questions submitted 
to them will doubtless be, in their turn, ignored by the members of the insurance 
company. 

The regulations for the use of electric lighting apparatus, prepared for 
the use of members of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Company, as a result of 
the investigation made by Mr. Atkinson, is as thorough and exhaustive a practical 
treatment of the electric light fire hazard question as has yet been presented to 
insurance men. It is recommended that dynamo machines should be located in 
dry places, not exposed to fiyings or easily combustible material, and insulated 
upon wood foundations. They must be provided with devices capable of con- 
troling any changes in the quantity of the current ; and, if these governors are not 
automatic, a competent person must be in attendance, near the machine, whenever 
it is in operation. Each machine should be used with complete wire circuit, and 
connection of wires with pipes, or the use of ground circuits in any other method, 
is absolutely prohibited. The whole system should be kept insulated, and tested 
every day for ground connections at ample time before lighting, to remedy faultsof 
insulation, if any are discovered. Preference is given for switches constructed with 
a lapping connection, so that no electric arc can be formed at the switch when itis 
changed; otherwise the stands of switches, where powerful currents are used, 
should be made of stoneware, glass, slate, or some incombustible substance, which 
will withstand the heat of the arc when the switch is changed. 

As regards wires, any conducting wire which is warm to the touch, in comparison 
with another wire, is liable to become a source of danger, and should be replaced 
by a larger wire. Conducting wires should be secured to insulating fastenings, 
end covered by an insulation which is water-proof on the outside. Whenever 
wires pass through walls, roof, floors, or partitions, or where there is a liability to 
abrasion, or exposure to rats and mice, the insulation should be protected with lead, 
hard rubber, stoneware, or some other satisfactory material. Joints in wires should 
be securely made and wrapped; soldered joints are desirable, but not essential. 
Wires should not approach each other nearer than one foot, and twice that dis- 
tance is preferable in conducting electricity of high tension. Care should be taken 
that wires are not placed above each other in such a manner that water would be 
liable to make a cross conneetion. The chances of a broken wire should be every- 
where provided against by securing the wires on suitable insulators; avoiding 
danger from an accumulation of lint, by placing them one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an inch from the walls, ceilings, or beams, except where necessasy to lead to the 
lamps, and in all cases avoiding loops of wire, or leading it across the space from 
beam to beam. A cut-out should be placed in the circuit outside of each bui!ding, 
in a well protected and accessible place. 

As to arc lamps, the lamp frames and other exposed parts of them should be in- 
sulated from the circuit. Each lamp should be provided with a separate hand 
switch ; and also with an automatic switch which will close the circuit, and put the 
lamp out whenever the carbons do not approach each other, or the resistance of 
the lamp becomes excessive from any cause. The light should be surrounded by 
a globe, and, when near combustible material, this globe should be protected by a 
wire netting. The globe should rest in a tight stand, so that no particles of melted 
copper or heated carbon can escape. Broken or cracked globes should be replaced 
immediately. Unless the globe 1s very high, and closes in as far as possible at the 
top, it should be covered by some protector, reaching to a safe distance above the 
light. Flat sheets of metal or wire gauze should not be used for this purpose, be- 
causé flyings will collect on such places when the lamps are not in use. The lamps 
should be provided with some arrangement or device to prevent the lower carbons 
from falling out, in case the c!amp should not hold them securely. 

With incandescent lamps, the small wires leading to each lamp from the main 
wires should be perfectly insulated, and, if separated or broken, no attempt should 
be made to join them while the current is in the main wires. The conducting wires 
leading to each building should be provided with an automatic switch or cut-out, 
or its equivalent, capable of protecting the system from any injury from an ex- 
cessive current of electricity. 

‘* The frequent manifestations of danger caused by the contact of what may be 
called the public electric light wires with the public telegraph and telephone wires 
call for attention and care,”’ says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘ but these accidents do not impair 
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our confidence in the safe use of the electric light rightly put up ard adjusted with- 
in the limits of a mill yard under the control of the manager; they only mark the 
danger of permitting these various public wires to be carried over or between build- 
ings without any general system or supervision, and without being subjected to a 
single or central authority with powers competent to regulate and control the mat- 
ter.” He therefore advises all members whose risks are in places where there is 
any probability or possibility of contact with public electric light wires, not to per- 
mit any public telegraph, telephone, or electric wires to be attached to their build- 
ings, or tobe so placed in or across their mill yards as to expose their property to the 
possible danger of the diversion of the current of a public electric light wire outside 
their own control, except such wires as are needed for their own use in connection 
with the general service. Wires connecting one mill with another for time or fire 
service should also be kept free from proximity to any electric light wire. It is 
recommended also that all switches, whether connected with the arc light or the 
incandescent light and system be placed only upon an incombustible material, 
such as terra cotta, porcelain or glass. Though the investigation and resulting 
prescribed regulations are of special importance to insurers of mills, factories and 
manufacturing risks of New England in general, their inestimable value to fire 
underwriters all over the country will be recognized. 





Homeopathy vs. Allopathy. 


Tue Homeeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company, that strong advo- 
cate of the philosophy of homceopathy, insuring as it does homceopaths at re- 
duced rates, is circulating the following tabular arrangement from The Habneman- 
ian Monthly, of Philadelphia, being a recapitulated comparison of the nine months 


_ of 1881, when the hospital of the Denver almshouse was under homceopathic man- 


agement, with the corresponding months of 1880, when the hospital was under 
allopathic contrul : 
IN THE DENVER ALMSHOUSE. 











7 : 
| Adlopathy. | Homeopathy. 








1880, 1881. 
Number on hand, January 1st.......-----.---.-.----+--e------ 49 82 
Number admitted...¢........----------------- Mrcanerpweentes 562 649 
Number discharged... .......-2-2.--ceeeceeeeneeee cee 463 586 
Number born........ Ms aan 5 8 
Number died .......-- 76 53 
Number ———s-- bon aN 77 100 
Average daily atteadance.. _— oe } 72 
Number of jail and outside patients...............------------- | 161 235 
Total number treated........---.----------- soc cccceseseccose oo 777 974 
Mortality rate at hospital, with the number discharged as a nen a 08 


4 - 
Cost of drugs and 9 supplies in hospital.......-..-..-..-- $1383.16 $780.71 
0.00 


Hospital druggist’s salary.........---.------------------------ $50.00 

Cost of prescriptions for jail and outside patients... -....--.----- | 241.27 0.00 
Total cost — and surgical supplies, and druggist’s salary. . 2074.43 780.71 
Cost per patient from the above figures................----.-.- 2.69 80 








of rates in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
‘Piles cncchsantennes snl Setves Insurance Company of..............++++++ cores 

pledges itself to unite with the companies transacting the business of fire insurance 
in the said States, and, for such purpose, to send a representa ive speciaily author- 
ized to act for it, to attend a meeting of such companies to be called so soon after 
the organization of a tarriff association for the a District of New York, 
as signatures to this pledge shall have been received from eight-tenths (cr a satis- 
factory number) of the companies doing business in said district. The meeting 
shall agree upon a day upon which all members are to instruct their agents in said 
district to join in organizing local boards, to establish tariffs, with rules for meeting 
the competition of companies not uniting with said local boards, and the mainten- 
ance of a maximum rate of commission. The commission to be allowed by mem- 
bers of this association shall not exceed 15 per cent (except on farm property and 
dwellings outside the corporate limits of any city or village, upon which the com- 
mission shall be limi to 20 per cent), to include all expenses, save taxes and 
local board expenses, and postage and exchange actually paid. Any member may 
have the option of paying, in licu of the above-named commission, a flat com- 
mission of 10 per cent with 10 per cent additional upon the net profits over losses 
and expenses. On farm property and dwellings outside the corporate limits of 
cities and villages a flat commission of 12% per cent, with 12% per cent additional 
— net profits, may be paid in lieu of the 20 per cent as above provided on said 
classes. 

The meeting shall also consider the propriety of publishing a bulletin through 
which members may communicate with one another confidentially, and by desig- 
nated numbers, and shall have authority to delegate to State associations when or- 
ganized satisfactorily, the duty of organizing local boards, and of establishing 
rates. 

It being understood that if at such a meeting any signer of this pledge shall not 
be satisfied to put the regulations adopted into effect until they are more generally 
signed, he shall be entitled then and there to honorably withdraw from the associa- 
tion until satisfied with the number of members. 





An Addition to the Business of the Guarantee Company. 


THE Guarantee Company of North America, of which Edward Rawlings 
is manager, bas taken over the guarantee or fidelity branch of the Citizens 
Insurance Company of Canada. The latter organization has addressed its agents, 
informing them of the discontinuation of their guarantee branch, with the object of 
directing greater attention to the development of the others, 4nd recommending that 
the Guarantee Company of North America, being a Canadian company of high 
standing, and devoting, as it does, its sole attention to the guarantee business, be 
entrusted with their patronage. Mr. Rawlings’ company is making rapid strides 
toward the development of guarantee insurance, both in Canada acd the United 
States. It is nowthe only company engaged in that branch of insurance in the 
Dominion, we believe, and is the s#le organization doing an exclusively guarantee 
business in the United States. 





Prejudice in the Jury Box Against Corporations. - 
WHILE this issue of THE SPECTATOR goes to press, the eleventh an- 


nual meeting of the Underwriters Association of the South is in progress at Atlanta, 
Dr. C. C. Bombaugh, editor of The Baltimore Underwriter, who was invited to 








Ohio State Board of Underwriters. 


THE fourteenth annual meeting of the Ohio State Board of Fire Under- 
writers was held at the Neil House, Columbus, on March 14. ‘The principal busi- 
ness brought before the association was the various insurance bills now before the 
Ohio legislature, which were discussed, but no definite action was taken thereon. 
The following officers were elected: L. J. Bonar, President, Mansfield; J. A. 
Weinland, Secretary and Treasurer, Westerville; H. K. Lindsey, Cincinnati, T. 
C. Parsons, Cleveland, and O. I. Gunkel, Dayton, Executive Committee. Ohio 
is pretty well supplied with insurance laws at present, and the Ohio State Board 
has done good in preventing further oppressive legislation, for which it deserves 
great credit. The organization is in flourishing condition, receiving the hearty 
support of all wide-awake underwriters in the State. 





Pledge of the Second District Association. 


THE Executive Committee of the Associated Fire Underwriters of the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, being the Second 
District Association of the United Fire Underwriters, held a meeting on March 9, 
and formulated a pledge to be submitted for signature to all companies doing busi- 
ness in the district (whether such companies are members of any association or 
Not, in accordance with the requirement of the constitution of the association 
adopted at the late general meeting of the companies). Following closely the in- 
Structions given in the fourth and sixth sections of the constitution, the executive 
committee has framed a pledge which it hopes every company doing business in 
the district will sign. The committee calls attention to the fact that final action is 
Rot to be taken until the organization of a tarift association in New York—which is 
now in active progress—has been effected. The pledge reads as follows: 


deliver the annual address, chose a pertinent and interesting topic to the fire under- 
writing profession on which to base bis remarks. The theme taken by Dr. Bom- 
baugh, ‘‘Prejudice in the Jury Box Against Corporations," is worthy of that meas- 
ure of profound consideration by insurance men which it is evident, from his re- 





With a view to the establishment of correct rules of practice, and adequate tariff 


marks, that he has given it. We extract freely from his address, as follows: 


‘* It so happened that when, mindful of your invitation, I was casting about for a 
theme, my attention was called to an incident that followed the trial of a fire insur- 
ance case in which the judge bad instructed the jury to bring in a verdict for the 
defendant company in accordance with proved non-compliance by the plaintiff 
with certain clearly expressed conditions in the contract. After discharge, one of 
the jurors, in openly declaring his hostility to the attitude of the Court, took occa- 
sion to pour out such a flood of wrathful abuse of fire insurance methods and prac- 
tices, that if the terms and stipulations of the contracts of the companies were ille- 
gal, or fraudulent, or against public pote. he could not have been more bitt: rly 
vituperative. He was free to confess that if he had not been under judicial restrain’, 
he would, in obedience to his antipathy, his prejudice, his assumption that insur- 
ance corporations have no rights which juries are bound to respect, have given a 
contrary verdict. If such proscnptive wv had been exhibited by some ruffi- 
an or ragamuffin, some shallow bigot or vulgar ignoramus, it would not have cre- 
ated surprise. From such classes such conduct had been too often reported to 
leave room for provocation. But it chanced to be the local or individual expres- 
sion of the adverse sentiment of a better class. It was the outbreak of a man who, 
however violent in his unreasonableness, was credited in the community with good 
sense, good judgment, and good morals. The boxes which govern the world, we 
are told, are the cartridge-box, the ballot-box, the jury-box, and the band-box. So 
long as acknowledged animosity to corporations in general and insurance compa- 
nies in particular is allowed to enter the jury-box, their chances for justice are 
manifestly slender. We cannot say, as was formerly said in England, 

* And wretches hang that jurymen may dine,’ 
but it is safe to assert that when the average American juryman takes his place in 
the box he changes the motto of the Hibernian beligerant so as to run, ‘When 
you see an insurance head, hit it.’ 

“In view of this faithlessness to the obligations of an oath, I have been cor- 
strained to ask you whether this subject is not worthy of your earnest considera- 
tion, and whether it is not time for the fraternity to unite in an aggressive move- 
ment upon the enemy's Your sessions, as well as those of similar orga:.1- 


zations, have been largely occupied with discussion of the disturbing forces within 
our own ranks. You have wrestled manfully with the foes of the house- 
old. You have shown that while you are observant of errors and inequalities in 


corporate 


» you are not insensible to the defects in the agency system 
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which call for correction. You have shown that you keenly appreciate the neces- 
sity for decisive action on the pivotal questions of rates and commissions, and for 
arrest of the downward impulsion of the one and the upward direction of the other. 
You foresee the ultimate result of continuance of this inverse ratio, and you are 
ready to extend to the companies your active support in such measures as are best 
calculated to restore the foundations of security and to perpetuate a business whose 
vitality is in peril. You believe that rates should be adapted to and regulated by 
classification of hazard, and be so graded as to yield a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for the actual risk assumed. You have set the seal of condemnation 
upon the slop-bucket malpractice and the curbstone quackery in which wild and 
whirling competition tries to involve you. You have refused to compromise your 
dignity by unremonstrant tolerance of tricks of which undercutting rates is the 
least offensive. You have cast just reproach upon the careless inspection or sur- 
vey that leads to acceptance of excessive valuation, and hence of over-insura' ce 
with its demoralizing influence and its temptation to crime. You have done what 
you could toward the simplification of the conditions and the phraseology of ihe 
contract and the excision of nonpareil type. By fair treatment and hberal dealing 
ou have done your part towa'd removing the impression that adjustments are to 
be interpreted according to the Shylock notivn of ‘the due and forfeit of the bond.’ 
All this, and far more within the immediate circle of your profession. Beyond that 
boundary, you have, as occasion required, come f._rward in active opposition to 
the evils ot vicious and hostile State legislatin, and to the deceptive security of 
State guardianship. You have taken broad and comprehensive views of valued 
policy laws, State deposit laws, and the inconsistencies, inequities and hardships of 
taxation. But is it not time, as I have already asked, for you to give some consid- 
eration to popular prejudice as it finds expression in our jury system ? We must 
-look to organized effort for counteraction. We must lcok to associations like 
ycurs for the remedy and its application. It is for you and those co-operating with 
you to determine whether that remedy lies, on the one hand, in patiently educating 
the public m:nd to a better understanding cf the rights of stockholders who risk 
their capital, and of the necessity for adoption by the companies, in the interest of 
their policyholders, of safeguards, of self-protective measures, of defences against 
incendiarism ; or, on the other hand, whether the best corrective is to take the bull 
by the horns. It is for you to decide whether you can afford to tread the primrose 
path of dalliance and conciliation, or whether itis best to proceed in conformity 
with that iccnoclas'ic spirit which is one of the most remarkable features of this 
remarkable age. So far as the Association of the South is itself concerned, if the 
more resolute and vigorous course were adopted, no one would question its readi- 
ness to furnish the pluck need{ul for successful conclusion after its courageous ac- 
tion in limiting the rate of commission at the last annual meeting. That limitation 
would be called by the Hobbes school of philosophy, ‘self-interest well under- 
stood ;’ the prudent man of business, with characteristic forecast, would call it 
conservatism ; in view of the sharp strife and struggle of the competition which is 
aiming to cnpple you in all good endeavor, I call it heroism. And so long as you 
have men of heroic mould to grapple with abuses within your tanks, why not 
bring them to the front to vanquish the enemy without ? 

**,Who or what is this enemy? What is this phase of the vox fopuli of which we 
complain? Once in public discussion a speaker thought to silence his adversary 
with the antiquated aphorism, ‘the voice of the people is the voice of God.’ The 
latter scornfully answered: ‘Indeed! what does it say? What has it generally 
said in history? What did it say in Jerusalemp when Pilate washed his hands of re- 
sponsibility before the clamorous mulitude? It said, ‘Crucify him!’ Whatever 
may be thought of this as an extinguisher when viewed in connection with the 

uestion of human instrumentality in the execution of a divine purpose, the fact 
that we are concerned with is, that that Judzean mob was instigated to turbulent 
ferocity by a corrupt priesthood, that, without knowing why, it suffered itself to be 
led by-the nose by the emissaries of a murderous ecclesiastical council. The fact 
for us to remember is from the time that 


‘ resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democratie’ 


of Greece to the present hour,‘ the many headed multitude, which,’ as Sir Philip 
Sydney says,‘ inconstancy only doth by accident guide to well-doing,’ has always 
shown itself the mere slave or satellite of superior intelligence, whether under mili- 
tary domination it has only been regarded as food for powder, or whether under 
the freedom and enlightenment of republican institutions it has stood erect in the 
assertion of its manhood. The populace, like the ocean, is, as a general rule, agi- 
tated by causes superior and exterior to itself, but the ocean when lashed by storm 
into its wildest fury, is not capable of the mischief which may be wrought by the 
sophistry of the demagogue in misleading or hoodwinking the voters, or by the pas- 
sionate appeals of the crafty and dexterous lawyer who perverts and poisons the 
minds of the twelve men in the jury box.* ” od “é ” ° 

** The Hindoo devotee says of the hideous object of his idolatry,‘ I know that he 
is ugly, but I feel that he is great.’ The credulous votary of the jury system speaks 
of his idol in similar terms. But, aside from the ugliness, wherein is the greatness 
of the medizval invention? To commend itself to the vereration ot earnest and 
thoughtful men it ought to be the image, the reflex, the outward and visible sign of 
even-handed justice. So far as insurance corporations are concerned, it takes any 
shape but that. They have so little to expect in the way of impartiality from the 
caprice, the ignorance, the obstinacy, the obstructiveness in the jury-box, that we 
should not be surprised at any time to find them ripe for revolutionary and subver- 
sive action. If conservatism protests against what it considers treasonous encroach- 
ment on dangerous and forbidden ground, the respondents have only to remind it 
that the world is moving on, that it is worse than folly to resist the inevitable, and 
that the broom of modern iconoclasm is sweeping all of the old rubbish out of the 

thway of progress. Iconoclasm means image-breaking, not idol-breaking. But 
it is only the images of error, of fiction, of falsity that are undergoing the smash- 
ing process, and this only in the pursuit and in the interest of truth. Inquiring 
minds are seeking an answer to the question, Whatis truth? with the soberness 
and the courage born of a new dispensation. There.is an unrelenting earnestness 
in the prevailing spirit of investigation which decl:nes to accept assertion from any 
source unless supported by gue or enforced by demonstration. Is it not clearly 
our duty to welcome the modern scientific spirit of tru'h which is not afraid of facts, 
but only afraid lest it may take for facts what are not facts? And if thronestremble 
under the truth, and venerable usages and traditions are scattered before its might, 
is truth itself to blame ? 

** There is a general impression that iconoclasm stands in the same hostile attitude 
toward our cherished images that philosophical criticism bears toward our religious 
faith—destroying without replacement, laying in ruins our sacred fabrics without 
any attempt to rebuild. What may be true of the effect of materialistic teachings, 
however, is not applicable to scientific and historical reversal of acquiesence that 
remained unchallenged for centuries. If it rudely awakens from chronic uncon- 
sciousness of deception, it has its balances and compensations. If it has its sting, it 
has its honey too. If it takes from us some of our pets—Tell with his arrow, Pow- 
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hattan with his club, Penn with his treaty, the boy George with bis hatchet, Newton 
with his apple, Watts with his tea-kettle—it oniy changes the form and lineaments 
as we have known them and transfers them to the domain of a new mythology, 
We enjoy the earlier myths, such as the siege of Troy, the unrequited love of Dido 
the nursing of Romulus and Remus. We take delight in such medizeval legends as 
Faust, the Wandering Jew, the Seven Sleepers. We do not pin any more faith to 
them than we do to the Arabian Nights, yet we relish the illusion none the less be. 
cause we know it is illusion. But there are chapters of historical truth supplemental} 
to the pleasant stcries« f our latterday mythology which either atone for ourglisap. 
pointment over the loss of our favcrites, or give us something better in their stead, As 
an example of the one, take the intervention of Pocahontas when a child of twelye 
years. Captain Smith invented the story of his deliverance eight years after its alleged 
occurrence, not to add to his own prestige, for his hfe was crowded with strange ad- 
venture, but to advance the interests of the ‘Lady Kebecca’—her Christian 
name— with the English court. In the earrest expression of his regard, and in ac. 
knowledgementcfher touching and romantic friendship, he wrote a letter to Queen 
Anne, in which he told the story as we are familiar with it, and, as he anticipated, 
it attracted to her while she was in England the special attention and cordial sym. 
pathy of the court. As an example of the other, take the case of Benjamin Frank. 
lin while minister to France. At the time he was formally presented to Louis XVI, 
he gained admiration for republican simplicity by appearing in a plain ordinary suit, 
When Nathaniel Hawthorne made the discovery that Franklin's tailor had di 

pointed him of the gold embroidered court costume he had ordered, simple-minded 
republicans were considerably disconcerted. Yet this was a trifle compared with 
the charge of atheism which was persistently made against him, and it is pleasant 
to remember that the same inquisitorial _ which upset one cf our most captivat- 
ing images, unearthed at the same time the letter—still in existence—to William 
Strahan, of England, in 1748, in which Franklin acknowledges his belief in ‘the 
being and government of a Dei‘y.". Wecan afford to give up Franklin's old brown 
coat, but we cannot surrender our inheritance in such a letter. Even when our 
favorites are deprived of the good qualities which we have been accustomed to as- 
sociate with their names, it does not affect our belief in the existence of such quali- 
ties in others.* ° ” s ” a ns gs sd ‘ 


‘‘This law of balance and compensation, in its application to the hereditary claims 
of trial by jury, may afford some grains of comfort to the image-worshippers who 
see its foundation crumbling before the moral and material advancement of the 
age. Fortunately for yourselves, you are not hampered by their idolatry. If the 
axe of the iconoclast is laid at the root, you at least will not interrupt with the en- 
treaty, ‘Woodman, spare that tree." You at least understand that what will be 
but small loss in the way of venerable traditions and associations and memorials, 
will be great gain in the substitution of a tribunal that will command respect and 
confidence. In the absence of a better system you have tacitly accepted or patiently 
submitted to its pretensions. But beyond these time-worn pretensions, beyond 
conservative dread of innovation, beyond the glamour of the line of succession 
from Norman and Saxon, is the transparent necessity tor some higher achievement 
in our jurisprudence. If the present system has any merits, you will be quite 
willing to let them go with the defects in exchange for a system that will obviate 
the diversity of opinion and the preversity of judgment by which, under the forms 
of law, the innocent are defrauded of their rights. It seems strange, indeed, that 
in an age like this, so phenomenal in its stimulation of thought'and action, import- 
ant interest should be decided, not only figuratively, but even literally by the toss ofa 
coin or the turn of a card. Only three or four weeks ago you might have rcadina 
Texas paper, The Fairfield Recorder, in an account of the suit of Bonner against 
Prater, for a mule claimed as mortgaged gocpeety by the plaintiff, this significant state- 
ment: ‘After the speeches the jury retired to find a verdict, and it was found that 
they were equally divided. Instead of discussing the disputed points and trying to 
agree, two of the opposing jurors agreed to match dollars to see which side should 
have the mule. The do!lars were matched and a verdict was accordingly rendered 
for the defendants.’ Farcical as this mockery of justice is, the question confronts 
us in a calculation of probabilities, whether even such wagering is not likely to 
prove more advantageous to a defendant company than some other tribunals 
with which, in your own latitude, you are familiar. One of them is your local board 
of trade, which, to quote the language of a correspondent of the Cons’itution, ‘ not 
content with the mere duties of an ordinary board, assumes the right to adjust all 
personal grievances which come to its notice, usurps the funetions of the courts, 
appoints its juries, and promptly renders its decisions.’ This self-constituted 
board of arbitration, it appears, has insisted that in a recent loss on stock and fix- 
tures the insurance companies shall pay a larger amount in settlement than is 
warranted by an adjustment based upon proper vouchers. ‘Its popularity with a 
certain class of claimants,’ as the correspondent goes on to say, ‘will not be 
lessened by the fact of decisions being based purely on ex parte evidence, and if its 
authority to determine insurance losses in this manner were as well established as 
its inclination, the result might be such an increase of losses as would compel the 
withdrawal from the field of the companies which have contributed so largely tow- 
ard the improvement of Atlanta.’ Another institution to which I refer has grown 
out of a Congressional enactment (1879) which provides that the juries in your 
United States courts shall be non-partisan, that is to say, they are to be made up 
in equal parts of Democrats and Republicans. Whether the sapient reformers at 
Washington, who had the bill passed, really expected from this dual combination 
results that would be satisfactory to both parties, is for themto say. As a matter 
of history, the measure was railroaded through in the form of a rider to — 
cial Appropriation Bill. It is enough for us to know that the introduction of such 
a binary compound into the jury system of your Federal courts has, in actual ex- 

erience, resulted neithér in non-partisan verdicts, nor indeed in verdicts of an 

ind, but only in disagreement—the foregone, predetermined disagreement whic 
explains contemptuous disregard of the testimony offered. Two years of the sway 
of such passion and prejudice are quite enough. What we seek, what we need, 
what we must have, is a tribunal competent to form a sound opinion, to judge of 
the interchangeability of meum and tuum, to discriminate between disputed rights 
and obligations—a tribunal thoroughly informed, thoroughly impartial, thoroughly 
capable, not a dozen bunglers and inexperts drifting on the breakers of ignorance 
or caprice, or swept by the billows of prejudice or antagonism. We want the neat 
approach of the good time coming when it will no longer be asked in Hudibrastic 
phrase— 

*Do not your juries give their verdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it?’ 


We want the present condition so revolutionized that the man of superior intelli- 
ence, familiar from repeated service in the jury box with its practices, will no 
longer have occasion to — as it is the fashion of the present day to say, ‘If I 

were guilty of the charge brought against me, I would prefer to be tried by @ 

jury; if I were innocent, I would prefer to be tried by a judge, or a bench of 
judges.’ We want bailiffs to be deprived of all future opportunity stand that to 
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which indemnifies, it must be fenced with limitations, 


t of indemnity 
and pn eeed with restrictions, and shielded by law. 4 
Of course, we are not unmindful of the errors, the failings, the malpractice in 
te management which have given offense to the best friends of the insurance 
interest. We neither overlook nor ignore the full measure of its responsibility for 
2 share of the disfavor and animosity with which the companies are regarded 
ety box. We know too well the adverse effects of a penny-wise and pound- 
in th icy, of a litigous spirit, of captious insistence ont letter of the contract, 
of avoidance through legal technicalities, of hair-splitting in comp-ex issues on one 
hand, or cowardly compromise on the other, and of adjustments that are predeter- 
mined to squeeze out salvage, right or wrong. But independently of the question 
why should companies innocent of any maladministration, companies whose proud 
Y ion and whose unstained record show that they are not amenable to such 
charges, comes the question of abstract justice. ‘wo wrongs never yet made a 
right and the humblest company, as well as the meanest citizen in the land, is 
entitled to justice at the hands of the ministers of the law. It is the dismal improb- 
ability, or, at least, uncertainty, of a just verdict, that is such a scandalous reflec- 
tion on our boasted enlightenment. Fight incendiarism to the bitter end, not only 
for own sake, but in the best interests ot the society, and ten to one that in- 
stead of unconditional surrender on the part of the incendiary, he will create a sen- 
timent against you that will give your action the appearance of persecution. 


* So law is rested from her righteous ends, * 
And forced to serve the rogue it should convict ; 
Justice her weight to the wrong balance lends, 
And her decrees with her own self conflict.’ 


At such times in your experience you do not wonder at the skeptical shrug which 
refuses to believe in radical reformation of the evil short of the millerium. Yet 

reat revolutions have been wrought in this nineteenth century. We are living in 
an agé that is not surpassed by any age in the intensity of its earnestness. While 
we naturedly tolerate suc flower idiocy and dandy drivel about blue china, we 
are brought more closely. than ever before face to face with the eternal verities. 
Let us take fresh courage from the recollection that the great forces which have 
revolutionized the world, are either invisible or imponderable. Let us remember 
that our increasing acquisitions are but the precursors of the infinite series yet to 
be acquired, just as in our ascent where Alps on Alps arise, the gained 
to-day gives us a glimpse of the peaks to be reached to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow. Beyond are the sunlit shores of what to us may be only a land of 
promise ; to those who follow us, it will be a land of fulfillment.” 





A Point"in Reinsurance. 


ACASE of protracted reinsurance controversy between the Merchants 
Insurance Company and St. Nicholas Insurance Company, of New York, has 
finally come to an end, though scarcely to a definite settlement of the issues raised. 
The burning of the barge Berkshire, about sixteen years ago, cost the St. Nicholas 
Insurance Company (now retired) $5000, $2000 0f which had been reinsured with 
the Merchants, which the latter company refused to pay on the ground that when 
the reinsurance was effected by the St. Nicholas Company it had a risk of $1500 
upon freight on the barge, consisting of hay, straw, and country produce, and con- 
cealed this fact; that for an extra premium it gave the owner of the barge permis- 
sion to carry baled hay and straw, but did not share the extra premium with the 
Merchants, and that as the carrying of baled hay and straw was a violation of the 
prohibition in its policy, the Merchants was relieved ot responsibility. The St. 
Nicholas, contending that it was customary for barges like the Berkshire to carry 
baled hay and straw, and that the permission which it gave for the extra premium 
was not necessary to the owner of the barge, sued the reinsuring company, and on 
the first trial, years ago, got a verdict. Reversal of judgment followed, then a 
second trial, a verdict again tor the plaintiff, reversal by the Court of Appeals. 
When the case came up for third trial last week, Judge Barret dismissed the com- 
plaint, 





Continuation of the Receivership‘E xamination. 


THE investigation by the New York Assembly Committee into the 
affairs of the Receiver of the Continental Lite, of New York, is steadily going 
ahead. It was shown by the testimony of Receiver John O'Neill himself, last 
week, that he, being a protegé of John Kelly, was appointed receiver in 1877, 
without having the slightest knowledge of what the Continental Life was. When 
John Kelly sent for him in March, 1877, and told him that Judge Westbrook was 
about to make him receiver, his surprise was complete. [His introduction, by Judge 
Donohue, to Wingate & Cullen, who were recommended as counsel, and next 
to Ed. Kearney, a Tammany politician, and ex-Senator Bradley (brother-in-law 
to Peter B. Sweeny), who became bondsmen, was but the regular following out of 
plan of regular spoliation. It was only theepithet of “thief” applied to him by 
disgusted policyholders that marred theserenity ofa mind looking forward to a hand- 
some prospective receivership emolument. When a trip was made by him, after re- 
ceiving appointment, to Florida and to the old continent, he continued to draw $600 
a month, leaving a responsible man, in Tobias, to take care of the receiver's office. 
When an assemblyman asked whether it cost as much as $710,000 to disburse div- 
idends amounting to $710,000, he replied that he could not answer that question 
Gen. George W. Wingate, of Wingate & Cullen, attorneys for the receiver, testi- 
fied that the cause of most of the prolonged litigation was the effort made by vari- 
ous counsel to get a preference for their clients and thus secure something more 
than the fifteen per cent dividend. Wingate’s firm, according to his testimony, 
Teceived $49,280, of which about $13,000 was for disbursements. General Win- 
Sate (talking, it may be supposed, from a lawyer's point of view, or otherwise), 





said it was wise for policyholders to send policies to various attorneys for collec- 
tion. It was a benefit to some of the policyholders who put their claims in the 
hands of lawyers, for they thereby secured more than they would otherwise have 
got. The great mass of the policyholders, however, suffered at the expense of 
the few. It was shown that though General Wingate's firm had received $36,000 in 
fees and $13,000 for disbursements for services up to January, 1880, there was 
still due them $10,000, which was paid by the receiver, but returned by them when 
Mr. O'Neill intimated that the bill was excessive. The firm paid back the money 
under protest, and intend yet to recover it, as they did not consider that the 
charges made were exorbitant. Witness said that very nearly 3000 cases were 
taken chai ge of by his firm for the receiver. His clerical force for attending to the 
business cost about $7000 a year. Cornelius D. Westbrook, brother to the Judge, 
and formerly a fire insurance agent at Kingston (now succeeded by his son), testified 
that he received $400 per month as expert accountant in the Continental office, 
until September, 1879, when his salary was reduced to $200. 





Some Late Insurance Decisions. 


INNOCENT ASSIGNEES NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR MONEY PAID FOR A FRAUDU- 
LENT LOSS. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the well-known Abbott 
cases, determines an important insurance point, as above. The Hanover, Hart- 
ford, National and Merchant's (Providence) were interested in a woolen mill be- 
longing to Charles W. Abbott, and which was on March 17, 1876, destroyed by 
fire. The court cited the facts in the first action brought by the Merchants Insur- 
ance Company, Providence, against Charles W. Abbott and the members of the 
firm of Denny, Rice & Company. Soon after the fire Abbott made and delivered 
to the plaintifts proofs of loss, and they, after a reasonable investigation, which dis- 
closed no grounds for refusal to pay, and in ignorance of any fraud on Abbott's 
part, adjusted the amount of the loss in accordance with such proofs. At the 
time of the fire Abbott was indebted to Denny, Rice & Company in the sum 
ofabout $4000. In the latter part of April, 1876, Abbott paid them about $1500 in 
cash, and as security for the payment of the rest of his debt, executed an instru- 
ment in writing under seal, by which, after reciting the issuing of the policy, and 
that a claim for loss had arisen under it, he assigned to them ali his ‘‘ claims upon 
said insurance cqmpany for loss under said policy,’ and authorized them to demand 
and sue for the same in his name, if necessary, and the proceeds to enjoy to their 
own use, and generally to do all and every act in and about the premises which he 
might do if this assignment had not been made. In June, 1876, at the expiration 
of the sixty days allowed by the terms of the policy, the plaintiffs, in good faith, 
and not knowing of any fraud on Abbott's part, paid to Denny, Rice & Ccmpany 
the amount of the loss as adjusted, and took a receipt signed by them. It was af- 
terwards discovered that the mill was burned at the instigation of Abbott. 

The Supreme Court holds that judgment for the insurance company 
against Abbott alone can b: entered, and the following extract is made from 
the decision rendered: ‘‘ The plaintiffs do not stand in the position of resisting a 
claim of Denny, Rice & Co. on an alleged promise of the plaintiffs, in which case 
Denny, Rice & Co. would have to prove a valid contract of the plain‘iffs to pay to 
them or to Abbott, their assignor. But the plaintiffs are seeking to recover back 
from Denny, Rice & Co. an amount of money which the plaintiffs have volun- 
tarily paid to them, and which the plaintiffs assert to be wrongfully withheld from 
them by these defendants, and which they are, therefore, bound to prove that, as 
between these parties, the plaintiffs have the better right to, and it is inequitable 
and unjust that these defendants should retain. The only contrac s of the plain- 
tiffs was with Abbott, and the only mistake was as between them andh'm. The 
money was voluntarily paid by the plaintiffs in discharge of Abbott's supposed 
claim upon them under their policy, and to these defendants as the persons designa- 
ted by Abbott to receive it, and was in legal effect a payment by the plaintiffs to 
Abbott. These defendants received the money, not in satisfaction of any promise 
which the plaintifts had made to them (for the plaintiffs had made no such pro n- 
ite), but under the agreement of Abbott with these defendants that they might re- 
ceive it from the plaintiffs, and apply it to the satisfaction of Abbott's debt to them- 
selves. In other words, the money was paid by the plaintiff to those defendants, 
not as a sum which the latter were entitled to recover from the plaintiffs, but as a 
sum which the plaintiffs admitted to be due to Abbott under their own contract with 
him, and which, at his request, and in his behalf, they paid to these defendants, 
who, at the time of receiving it, knew no facts tending to show that it had not in 
truth become due from the plaintiffs to Abbott. This payment by the plaintiffs to 
these defendants at Abbott's request, was a satisfaction of Abbott's debt to these 
defendants, and might have been so pleaded by him, if sued by them upon that 
debt. Tucker vs. Sleeper, 9 Cush., 177. As between the plaintiffs and these de- 
fendants there was no fraud, concealment or mistake. These defendants had the 
right to receive from Abbott the sum which was paid to them. The assignment 
which they presented to the plaintiffs was genuine, and was all that it purported to 
be. They hold the money honestly, for value, with the right to retain it as their 
own, under a title derived from Abbott, and independent of the fraud practised by 
him upon the plaintiffs.” 

The result in the Abbott insurance suits is but a repetition of the old lesson that 
insurance companies can more profitably fight fraudulent insurance claimants be- 
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fore rather than after the alleged loss has been paid. To repeat again what we 
have said before, promptness in paying a doubtful loss is worthy of that ccndem- 
nation which delay in settling an unquestioned claim merits. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Michigan legislature adjourned on March 14. 


—Winnipeg, Manitoba, was visited by a $100,000 conflagration on 
the 13th instant. 


—Van Tassel, Toy & Co., of San Francisco, have retired from the 
insurance business. 


—Adam Gray, the well known underwriter of Cincinnati, was visit- 
ing Chicago the past week. 


—M. S. Willard has received the appointment of agent for the 
Mutual Life at Wilmington, N. C. 


—The American Water-works Association convened at Columbus, 
O., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last weck. 


—Superintendent Bullwinkle, of Chicago, was slightly injured by 
contact with a wagon while going to a fire on Thursday last. 


—The special session of the Illinois legislature, which convenes 
Thursday of this week, will not interfere with insurance interests. 


—W. H. Holland, of St. Louis, the well known adjuster, includes the 
extreme southwest in his territory. Orders by telegraph are attended to promptly. 


—On the 14th instant the citizens of Fremont, Ohio, voted almost 
unanimously in favor of issuing $150,000 in bonds for the construction of water- 
works. 


—The incorporation at Indianapolis of the American Mutual Aid. 
L‘ve Stock Association is announced. Insurance against horse-thieves and death 
are the objects of business. 


—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of San Francisco, have been appointed 
agents for the Pacific coast of the Continental and Niagara fire insurance com- 
panies, formerly represented by Van Tassel, Toy & Co. 


—The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, of San Francisco, 
has not complied with the laws ot Illinois tor the current year, and has filed no 
statement for the yeare ding December 31, 1881. The company will probably 
confine its operations to the Pacific coast. 


—Charles Fredick, of Philadelphia, has removed his office to No, 
138 South Fourth street, believing the change to be advantageous to business. 
Mr. Fredick represents six of the best fire insurance companies doing business 
in Philadelphia, and possesses a thriving and enviable business. 


—Charles H. Ford, of New York, will superintend the agency 
d: partment of the London and Provincial Fire, nuw being established in this 
coun ry by Mr. Mills. Mr. Ford is known as an able underwriter, and will prob- 
ably gain favor for the English company in the American field. 


—Lauve, Hughes & Company, of Galveston, have purchased, with 
the consent of the managing director, the Texas State agency of the Western As_ 
surance Company, from W. K. Hall & Company.. The latter firm deems it expe- 
dient to devote their entire time to the local business in Galveston. 


—An exchange says that the bill introduced in the Iowa Senate on 
March 14, requiring companies of other States and countries doing business in 
Iowa to file their articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State after Septem- 
ber 1, next, and take out a permit, was passed on the same day, under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. 


—A reciprocal amendment has been made to the report preparing 
by the State Revenue Commission, in session at Philadelphia, providing that no 
discrimination against foreign insurance companies, by which they are taxed in 
excess of domestic insurance companies, shall apply to companies organized under 
the laws of any State which allows Pennsylvania companies to transact business 
upon the same footing as its own. 


—On the night of March 16 a telephone box in a drug store at Cin- 
cinnati was observed by passers-by to be on fire. The flames threatened to spread 
to'the building itself, and the doors of the store were forced open and the fire ex- 
tmguished, The cause of the fire, though one of profound consideration, is be- 
coming an old story. One of the wires of the telephone had come in contact with 
an electric light wire, thus producing a blaze which charred the telephone box, 
and the surface of the board nailed on the wall, with probability of communicating 
+ th the building itself, had its progress not been arrested. While instances 
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throughout the country of fire emanating from this source have been numer, 
though happily extinguished in incipiency, it is only too probable that of late the 
burning of buildings, charged to the incendiary account, have more than once - 
twice resulted from this new element of fire hazard. 


—The testimony of various persons last week, before the legistatiye 
insurance committee, at Hartford, as to payment of claims by the Mutual Beneft 
Company, of Hartford, is damaging to that association. In one case a Witness 
said he had received only $24.92 on an approved accident claim for $75; in 
another instance $16 72 was received instead of $40; and $9.97 for $30. It is 
claimed that policyholders receive no more than one-third of the money expected 
by them. 


—John S. Gaffney has resigned the superintendency of the easten 
department of the Northwestern Mutual Life, to go into the service of the Unite 
States Life as superintendent of agencies for the United States. Mr. Gaffney ep, 
tered on his new duties on March 15. He is an active and experienced life unde, 
writer, has a large circle of insurance friends and considerable influence among 
local agents. Mr. Gaffney enters the service of a wide-awake, progressive com. 
pany, and will probably soon show his ability to extend its growing reputation a; 
an eligible life insurance institution. 


—The New York Superintendent of Insurance, Mr. Charles G, Fair. 
man, has more than once been taunted for his connection with The Elmira Adyer. 
ti-er, whose position toward what is morally recognized as the only legitimate hig. 
insurance, has been antagonistie at times. A despatch from Albany says that Mr, 
Fairman has only been nominally connected with that paper since he has been jn 
the Insurance Department, and will retire wholly therefrom on April 1. J. Sloat 
Fassett, of Elmira, has purchased his interest, and Edward’ Adams, of Rochester, 
will succeed him in the editorial chair. 


—The Western New York Life Insurance Company, of Batavia, 
N. Y., has been notified by the Insurance Superintendent to make good an im. 
pairment ot its capital stock, to the amount of $50,000. The deposit of the com. 
pany with the Insurance Department is sufficient to make good the claims of 
policyholders. The Western New York has not been soliciting business for some 
years. In 188r five new policies were written, giving total insurance of $2,om, 
Four hundred and twenty-seven policies were in force at the end of the year, with 
insurance amounting to $253,399. The assets amounted on January 1 last to 
$137,008, as against liabilities both on policyholders’ and stockholders’ account ag. 
gregating $186,975. The impairment has existed some time. 


—The investigation now in progress touching receiverships has de 
veloped the fact, says The Commercial Bulletin, New York, that the assets of seven 
defunct insurance companies under investigation in December preceding their 
failure were as fo'lows: Atlantic Mutual, $1,252,017; Continental Life, $6,299- 
485; Eclectic Life, $310,779; Globe Life, $3,613.292 ; Guardian, $754,874 ; North 
America, $2,759,728 ; Security, $3,683,186. Total admitted by the department, 
$18,603,359; value of furniture owned by the companies, $414,804; making a 
total of $19,018,163. From this there should be fairly deducted the amountin 
cluded in the assets but represented by premium loans, deposits made withthe 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department for registered policies, or under the 
act, and deposits made with the State Departments in Canada and Virginia 
These amounts aggregate $8,783,593, which, taken from the total assets, leaves 
$10,234,570 to be accounted for by the receivers. Out of this sum the receivers 
have paid dividends amounting to $1,825,000, and further dividends aggregating 
$1,175,000 are yet expected. This total of $3,000,000, divided and to be divided 
among creditors, taken from the total assets originally in the hands of the receiv- 
ers, leaves a deficit of $7,234,570 to be accounted for. 


—Since the organization of the Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, of New York, $72,000 has been paid for death losses. At the annual 
meeting, held Wednesday of last week, the directors’ report showed the number of 
m-mbers to be 642; the amount paid for death losses during the fiscal year, 
$12,000; the assessments collected during the year, $13,273. The average cost to 
each member per annum for an insurance of $1000, during the ten years of its exis 
tence, has been $15.81. The average age of the members of the Association is at 
present about forty years. This average is somewhat high, and an effort will 
be made to keep it down. The organization has government bonds amounting to 
$10,000, and, with cash in bank, possesses $16,000 in all. President Lamport, at 
the annual meeting, strongly urged the creation of a $50,000 endowment or reserve 
fund, and the machinery has been provided to obtain from the companies subserip- 
tiors to this end. Most of the members of the Association are congregated in busi- 
ness life in the lower part of New York City, and the tie of brotherhood, all 
important in the maintenance of benevolent life associations, is strengthened by 
familiarity of acquaintance and daily intercourse. On Saturday the annual elec 
tion of directors took place at the Boreel Building, when the following gentlemen 
were elected; Edmund Driggs, of the Williamsburg City; Peter Notman, of the 
Niagara; C. C. Halsev, of the Liverpool and London and Globe, and J. M 
Tompkins, of the Mechanics and Traders of New York. The board of directorsis 
composed of twelve members, and on Wednesday of this week meet to elect 
officers. 





